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the commons was accompanied by adequate compensation
to those whose interests were bound up with their pre-
servation.
Of the movement towards large holdings during the
fifteenth century we have already spoken *; and the con-
version of arable into pasture at the same period can best
be treated in the section devoted to its consideration2. But
at this point we may remark how the two remaining pro-
cesses identified with the enclosing movement were also
anticipated before the sixteenth century. Alike on the
part of the lord3 and his tenants, a practice had been steadily
growing from the thirteenth century by which the owner
of a scattered farm surrendered his disjointed strips in
exchange for those of his neighbours, and so built up a com-
pact property disentangled from communal restrictions.
On the manor of Gorleston4 in the time of Henry III.
tenants were subletting many of their own ancestral plots
of land, while they rented the strips of others. The quantity
of land in the occupation of the tenant remained un-
diminished, but his farm had become more consolidated.
About the same period a great landowner, Lord Berkeley,
was setting a similar example, enclosing his land in severalty
and freeing it from rights of common and the open fields.
He " reduced great quantities of ground into enclosures and
severalty, by procuring many releases of common from free-
holders wherein he bestowed much labour, and the like in
exchanges of grounds with them, some in greater, some in
lesser quantities, some less than a quarter of an acre"6.
The industry of his successors, who also carried out " ex-
changes of land . . . casting convenient parcels together ",
raised the value of the land, as it was said, from fourpence
and sixpence an acre to eighteenpence6. In other cases,
1 Supra, p. 133.                                               2 Infra, pp. 144 seq.
8 The view that the earlier enclosing movement " originated not on the
side of the lord . . . but on the side of the peasants " (Tawney, Agrarian
Problem, 165), seems to conflict (i.) with the example cited in the text of the
Berkeley landowners, and (ii.) with the fact that the demesne was com-
monly more compact than the land held by tenants.
*  Victoria County History, Suffolk, i. 643.   Similarly, Levett, The Black
Death, 52.
*  Smyth, Lives of the Berkeleys, i. 113.               6 Ibid. i. 160-161.